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Major Royal H. Place (left) awarded ‘‘E’’ pins to some 300 Continental Can employees of 
the Clearing (Ill.) Ordnance Plant No. 78. Continental Board Chairman and President, 
C. C. Conway (right) accepted the flag presented by Commander Eugene E. Paro, USN, 
(center) wearer of the Silver Star for heroic service in the evacuation of Bataan. 
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THE CANNING INDUSTRY, W. P. 

order, M-81, is probably more 
familiar than the Fall of France or the 
Battle of Britain. 


For it made a lot of changes necessary 
in order to meet the changing needs of 
a nation at war. 


In some cases it compelled processed 
food companies to divert a few products 
temporarily to glass. 


But it was the American Can Company 
which was in the position to furnish the 
packing industry with information as to 
the necessary processing routine and pro- 
cedure for these products. 


Using its great laboratory facilities and 
technical skill in order to assist its cus- 


tomers and the trade generally, American 
Can Company developed this information 
and quickly turned it over to the industry. 


This has been an outstanding example 
of co-operation between industries. But 
more important is the fact that our Armed 
Forces are being fed and the home front 
is being fed—well! And that’s all that 
matters while there’s a war on. 


It’s also an example of how separate 
businesses can get together for the good 
of the country. You'll find this sort of pa- 
triotic industrialism—all along the line. 


And why do you find it? Because of 
something instinctive in every one of us. 
It’s called “the American way of getting 
things done.” as true in 1944 as it was 
in 1776. 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


We have been called upon to design and manufacture scores of wartime substitute con- 
tainers. The knowledge which we have gained from our research and experience will be of 


particular value in producing the bes¢ containers for your products in the postwar period, 


rates upon ap-lication. 
at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 


Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. 
Forms close Wednesday; cover 


i blished Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; 
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Examining and recording the qualities of an experimental hybrid in one of N. K. & Co.'s sweet corn test fields. 


Contract Now For 1944 Crop 
Sweet Corn Seed 


Northrup, King & Co. have been growing Sweet Corn since 1887. It is one of their major pro- 
duction items. In 1922 they began extensive corn hybridizing work and started distributing 
sweet corn hybrids in 1930. To protect contract orders, N. K. & Co.'s production of sweet 
corn seed is distributed over a wide area in Minnesota and Idaho. 
N. K. & Co. produces standard varieties of Open Pollinated and among the 
Hybrids are featured Golden Cross, Ioana and their own Kingscrost varieties. 


Contract Growers of a full line of Canners Varieties 
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“That's how I get my prisoners. They can’t resist food packed in Continental Cans.” 


ru 
Once his products leave his plant, a : 
packer’s reputation for good foods, “ 
properly processed, rests with the 
cans which hold them. Continental - 
t 
cans safeguard product quality and ¥ 
] 
flavor. ..no matter where they go. = clir 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


JOTTINGS— 


The Containerboard situation is still acute, and WPB 
has placed distribution of this essential packaging 
material under allocation control, starting April 1, 
1944. 


- 


In purchasing wooden and fibre shipping contain- 
ers, WPB said, manufacturers may use the rating as- 
signed for producing their products. Order P-140 
(wooden shipping containers) was amended and a new 
Order P-146 (new fibre shipping containers) was is- 
sued to accomplish this end. 


In view of increasing demands, WPB placed Vita- 
min A—the “anti-infection vitamin,” also used in over- 
coming night blindness—under allocation. This action 
is not likely to affect the public’s supply in the near 
future. 


Daily rate of aircraft output hit a new high for Feb- 
ruary—350 per day, 8,760 in all, C. E. Wilson, Aircraft 
Production Board Chairman, said. Airframe weight 
hit a peak, too, 4 per cent above January production, 
93,500,000 pounds. Some 43 aircraft plants have been 
meeting or exceeding production schedules. 


Tin plate production for second quarter of 1944 will 
be 73,000 tons more than original estimates or 825,000 
tons. 


IN} LATION—The younger generation may be in- 
tlined to scoff at experiences of the past,as for instance 
the ination which wrecked Germany after World War 
land ultimately produced a Hitler. But let them look 
at Chiia today. Inflation there threatens to wreck the 
war e orts of the past five years, and pull the whole 
countr - down into slavery under the Japanese. Rice, 
the me in food of the country and which used to cost 4c 
to Se per pound, is now selling at $2.00 per pound, a 
bair of shoes, if they can be found, $200.00, and so on. 
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Yet the Chinese are an intelligent, patriotic race, and 
if we consider the over 5,000 years of their existence, 
the most experienced race on the face of the earth. 


If inflation gets out of control in our country it will 
be mainly because of the establishment and the support 
of the Black Markets, and because of the violation or 
avoidance of the OPA regulations to control supplies 
and prices. That is how serious these unpatriotic vio- 
lations are: They can lead to the destruction of all 
business, and of our country itself! And no one per- 
manently benefits from inflation. That is the experi- 
ence of history in all times, and no person and no 
industry can escape. 


As a means of checking both of these evils we would 
like to see every State enact a law, putting in force 
as law the rulings of OPA, just as was quickly done 
after the passage of the National Pure Food Law in 
1906, where every State adopted that law as the law 
of its own State; and when the new pure food law was 
passed the States were even quicker to enact the new 
law as their own law. The result: The rules and regu- 
lations could be enforced within the State, avoiding the 
delay.— and the intrigue, too often —jin sending to 
Washington. And so with these rulings to keep us out 
of inflation. Action could be brought before magis- 
trates and the courts of the State where the offense 
occurs, with immediate results and correction. One 


. State, we believe, and possibly more, has done this. 


Why not urge its passage in every State? The great 
objection to what OPA is trying to do is not because 
of its requirements, but because of reported, and in the 
case of the Black Markets the absolute disregard, of 
its provisions. It is going to take everybody’s effort 
to stave off inflation, for there are enemies within our 
midst who want to see inflation, in their short-sighted 
thought that they will profit from it; and others who 
want it to carry out their desire to sabotage our war 
efforts. It is fatal to lull yourself into the belief that 
there are no enemies among us. There are thousands 
if not millions of them. 
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POST-WAR PREPARATIONS—We are sorry that 
we cannot unthuse over this much talked-of planning. 
So far as our own industry is concerned it can entirely 
overlook it, as they will not be forced to reconstruct 
or re-equip their plants so far as the canneries are 
concerned. Of course, there are supply industries in 
this business which are now busily engaged in war pro- 
duction work, and they may have to revamp their 
operations, but even in their case it will not be an 
entirely new job. They are continuing some of their 
functions in serving the industry, and must do so, since 
nothing is so vital or essential as foods, and the indus- 
try must have its supplies to produce that food. 


But where is there a man with prophetic vision 
enough to foresee clearly what this job of cleaning up 
after the war will be like? Most of them, if not all, 
are figuring that we will come out of this worldwide 
cataclysm unscathed, and that we will go on enjoying 
the huge prosperity which the war has brought us. 
That has never come to pass with any war we have 
ever fought, nor after any war ever fought in the his- 
tory of the world. And this is the most vicious, the 
most destructive, and the most costly war ever known 
in history. We devoutly hope that these dreamers are 
correct, and that our blessed country will come out of 
it without a scratch. But we wonder if Italy, while 
hitched up with Hitler in his balmy days, did not also 
dream of post-war developments? She could not pos- 
sibly have foreseen the destruction and loss of life that 
have befallen her, and the end is not yet. 


That is not nice to think about, but we are not chil- 
dren and we ought to be able to face the possibilities. 
To us the one sane thing to do now is to make everyone 
turn in to get this war finished in the shortest possible 
time, with no distractions as to what to do after the 
war has been won. That job is nearly all in front of 
us, yet to be done, and after we have completed it— 
and every hour means the saving of more of the lives 
of our good boys—we will have abundant time to re- 
arrange our ways of life, and to clean up the mess that 
we will then be able to see clearly. When our fore- 
fathers were treking to the West, fighting Indians 
every. step of the way, they did not stop to plan new 
cities or new industries. They manned the ramparts, 
while the women and children loaded the guns and 
handed them to the men; all for one and one for all. 


GOOD ADVICE—Applicable in every State. Says 
the Secretary of the Indiana Canners Association: 

“We are advised by H. E. Abbott, Marion 
County Agricultural Agent, that their office will 
cooperate 100 per cent in helping to supply labor 
for the harvesting of canning crops, also this 
labor to come from the schools of Marion County 
and the City of Indianapolis. Packers in this 
County should contact the County Agents’ office 
for more particulars which should be of material 
aid in contracting acreage. 


“Packers in other counties might do likewise, 
contacting their County Agent for the same pur- 
pose. 


“Further in this connection every canner should 
keep in close touch with local school authorities 
with reference to cooperation in deferring the 
opening of schools next Fall, recession of schools, 
and in cases of emergency, of releasing pupils for 
factory and agricultural work. 


“School authorities usually make their plans in 
the Spring for Fall opening dates. Contact them 
now on the subject and stress the importance of 
their cooperation.” 


A SALUTE TO THE TAX GATHERERS—All the 
country has been sweating on the job of fixing up its 
tax returns for the March 15th deadline, but as worry- 
ing as this has been it is not without its consolations. 
For the first time in our history this taxing effort is 
reaching down into the entire realm of our population. 
This is as it should be. If every citizen, yea if every 
one enjoying the blessings and opportunities this great 
country affords, contributed his honest share towards 
the expense of our way of life, our Government (for 
that is the purpose of taxes, and incidentally a very 
small contribution in comparison with what we get for 
our money) ,the tax burden would be very much lighter 
on every one of us. For the past month and more 
crowds have surrounded our Custom House, and other 
tax-gathering places,arranging and paying their taxes, 
the closing days, of course, bringing the mobs. This 
Custom House covers the entire block on Gay Street 
between Water and Lombard Streets, and extends up 
Water Street for more than a half block, with a wide 
alley and parking space adjoining. From early morn- 
ing to late at night a crowd four deep, as a rule, has 
surrounded this whole section, battling to get in, but 
in an orderly manner. And what a lesson that crowd 
conveys! Every walk of life would seem to be repre- 
sented, with an unusual number of negroes, all bring- 
ing their taxes as requested. And it does dig down 
deep, seemingly no one escaping. To cite one instance, 
we know of one negro man, a porter making $23.00 
per week, unmarried and draft deferred for physical 
reasons, who had to pay $9.00 as his part-time pay- 
ment! And, of course, this is repeated all over the 
country. 

In former years and under former taxing methods, 
none of these people ever appeared, and none of them 
paid taxes. And they were not alone, for when 
Inéome Taxes were first attempted whole clasves of 
whites, making big money, never paid a cent o! this 
tax, swearing off their taxes, as showing no profits! 
This threw added burdens upon those who houestly 
reported, and was not only absolutely unfair aid un- 
democratic, but dishonest. It took time to wo:k out 
these kinks, but surely the designers of this year s tax; 
despite its troublesome efforts to decipher, dvserve 
high credit for its effectiveness, and for the money it 
produces, and thus helps as it should. Credit ‘s due 
here, and in the light of the general out-cry and criti 
cism, they ought to get it. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS OF CANNING CROPS 


By DONALD B. FERGUSON 


Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


In “Farm Economics’”—Feby. 1944 
New York State College of 
Agriculture 


The importance of canning crops as a 
source of food for the armed forces, for 
our Allies, and for our civilian popula- 
tion was recognized early in this war. 
Steps were taken to increase production 
of those crops. So that growers and 
administrators of the food programs 
might have a better idea of the relative 


costs of producing these crops, a survey 


was made early in the summer of 1942, 
covering costs and returns. 


For three of the crops, tomatoes, snap 
beans, and sweet corn, labor represented 
the largest single item of cost. For the 
fourth crop, peas, labor ranked second 
only to seed. Labor was by far the most 
important item of cost in harvesting all 
four of the crops. 


SNAP BEANS 


Snap beans’ required the largest 
amount of labor (table 1). An average 
of 243 hours was required in Erie Coun- 
ty and 326 hours in Wayne County to 
grow and harvest an acre. Growers in 
Erie County spent twice as many hours 
growing the beans as did those in Wayne 
County. Most of the difference was in 
the amount of time spent hoeing the 
beans. The Erie County men usually 
have a large supply of labor available 
after berry-picking which they feel is 
to their advantage to use, in order that 
the help may be held for bean-picking. 
If it were not for this fact, probably 
beans would be hoed less in Erie County. 


TOMATOES 


On a basis of acres, tomatoes required 
the second largest amount of labor or 
an average of 188 hours per acre in 
Chautauqua County and 145 hours in 
Orleans County. More labor was used 
in Chautauqua County for both growing 
and harvesting than was used in Orleans 
County. Some of the difference in the 
amount of labor used for growing is ex- 
plained by the method of setting. Nearly 
all of the growers in Orleans County 
used a transplanter while nearly half of 
the tomatoes in Chautauqua County were 
set by hand. It took an average of 24: 
hours per acre to set tomatoes by hand 
in Chautauqua County as compared with 
an average of 13 hours to set them with 
a transplanter. 


Special labor represented about one- 
third of the total labor requirements for 
the tomato enterprise. Most of this 
labor was hired for picking. All labor 
costs represented about one-half of the 
total costs. 


SWEET CORN 


An average of 35 hours of labor was 
spent on an acre of sweet corn in Living- 
ston County and 39 hours in Ontario 
County. In Livingston County, labor 
requirements for growing and harvest- 
ing an acre were about equal, while in 
Ontario County more time was spent in 
harvesting. 


In Livingston County where larger 
acreages of sweet corn were grown, espe- 
cially on the flat lands of the Genesee 
River bottom, special labor made up 
about one-half of the requirements. In 
Ontario County the regular farm labor 
force furnished more than three-fourths 
of the labor needed to grow and harvest 
the crop. Most of the special labor for 
growing sweet corn in Livingston County 


was used for hoeing. Labor, the largest 
single item of cost in producing sweet 
corn, represented about one-third of the 
total cost of growing and harvesting in 
both Livingston and Ontario Counties. 


PEAS 


Of the four canning crops peas re- 
quired the least amount of labor per 
acre. Practically all of the work was 
done by the regular farm labor force. 
Of the total cost of producing peas in 
Orleans County, 15 per cent was labor, 
compared with 13 per cent in Livingston 
County. 


The rates paid for labor in 1941 varied 
from an average of 27 cents per hour for 
Wayne County snap beans to 39 cents 
per hour for peas in Orleans County. 
Labor rates have increased rapidly in 
the past two years. Other costs, how- 
ever, have not increased at such a rapid 
rate. This makes possible profitable 
production of the canning crops, provided 
yields are normal, even though prices 
have not increased at the same rate as 
labor costs. 


FOOD VALUES AND LABOR 


With a limited amount of labor avail- 
able, more tons of food can be produced 
by growing tomatoes, peas, or sweet 
corn for canning than by growing snap 
beans. It took about six times as much 
labor to grow and harvest a ton of snap 
beans as it did to grow and harvest a 
ton of peas, and nearly ten times as 
much as to grow and harvest a ton of 
tomatoes or sweet corn. The most effici- 
ent use of labor in terms of tons of 
product was made in Orleans County 
where a ton of tomatoes was grown and 
harvested with an average of 12 hours 
of labor. 


E OR USED IN GROWING AND HARVESTING FOUR CANNING CROPS, 1941 
the amo i t 
n unt of labor required to harvest 
the beans is largely accounted for by the County Cine. Liviage- Living 
og sag in yield. Although most of the Erie Wayne tauqua Orleans ton Ontario Orleans ton 
eans in both counties were picked on a = Nunber of farms 56 55 86 79 65 55 51 59 
plece-work basis, by the pound, growers Acres per farm 35.5 5.2 6.6 8.2 17.1 5.9 7 9.9 
estimated the number of hours of labor Tons, per acre 1.56 2.35 9.4 12.0 2.34 2.5 0.8 0.61 
required to pick their crops. In both Hours labor per acre 
counties an avera of about 16 Growing 48 24 60 38 17 15 8 7 
Harvesting 195 302 128 107 18 24 M1 8 
“ns were picked and delivered per Total 243 326 188 145 35° 39 19 15 
hour « | labor. Per cent special labor was of all labor 
x eee Growing 40 12 11 2 32 1 0 0 
Fo ial labor, as distinguished from Thwention 93 87 “6 42 66 36 5 6 
ere ular farm labor force, represented Total 83 82 35 32 49 23 3 
more ian four-fifths of the total labor Cost per hour of labor, cents 
requir d for beans. The majority of this Growing 29 31 39 37 35 34 39 39 
specia: labor was used for picking and = = = = = 
of thee Ger Total 31 27 38 38 36 34 39 37 
; Labor as per cent of cost 
Lab represented nearly two-thirds of Growing a 20 30 19 21 19 8 ‘a 
i 
ns n Erie County and nearly three- liber ger toned 
urth of the total in Wayne County. Total 156 139 20 12 15 16 24 25 
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TABLE 2.—FOOD VALUE, AFTER CANNING, FROM ONE POUND OF EACH OF FOUR 
CANNING CROPS 


Vitamins} Minerals in milligramst 
Crop Calories* A, interna-__ B, micro- C, milli- 
tional units grams grams Caleium Phosphorus Iron 
Sweet corn ————— 30 32 454 1.82 
Peas a 35 49 209 10.89 
Tomatoes 95 2,700 75 59 136 7.26 
Snap Beans | ors 40 163 123 4.54 


*Chatfield, C., and Adams, G., Proximate Composition of American Foods Materials, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Circular Number 549, June, 1940. 

+Hewston, Elizabeth M., and Marsh, Rosemary L., Vitamin Value of Foods in Terms of Common 
Measures, United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication Number 505. 

tRose, Mary Swartz, A Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics, 1937, Table XVIII, and Pattee, Alida 
Frances, Vitamins and Minerals for Everyone, 1942, page 215. 


TABLE 3.—FOOD VALUES PRODUCED PER HOUR OF LABOR ON EACH OF FOUR 
CANNING CROPS* 


Vitamins Minerals in grams 
Crop Calories* A, interna- B, micro- C, milli- 
tional units grams grams Calcium Phosphorus Tron 
Sweet corn rr a 1,900 2.1 29.3 0.12 
Peas oor 66,300 3,800 5.3 22.7 1.18 
Tomatoes 5,700 ok er 4,500 3.5 8.1 0.44 
Snap beans - 700 2.8 2.1 0.08 


*Based upon food values of the crops (table 2) and labor requirements of the crops in 1941 (table 1). 


Values are adjusted for loss of weight in processing. 


It is difficult to evaluate one food in 
terms of another now that so many of 
the different properties and values of 
different foods are recognized. One food 
is valuable because it is high in calories, 
another because it is high in protein, an- 
other because of its vitamin A or C, or 
because of its calcium, and so on. Nu- 
tritionists tell us we need certain 
amounts of each of these different food 
elements. If our diets become short of 
one element, a food that is rich in that 
element may become of considerable 
value to us even though it is low in all 
the other food elements. 


The food value of one pound of each 
of the four canning crops is shown in 
table 2. The values shown are for the 
foods after they are canned. Some of 
the vitamins are indicated to be lacking 
in each of the foods after they are 
canned. Sweet corn is high in calories 
as compared with tomatoes and snap 
beans. Of the four foods, tomatoes are 
the only ones to have vitamin A after 
canning, while peas are the only ones 
with vitamin B:. Each of the four foods 
carry vitamin C, but tomatoes have about 
twice as much as any of the others. 


After considering the amount of labor 
required to grow the different canning 
crops and after adjustments are made 
for losses in canning, it appears that 
more calories can be produced with a 
given amount of labor by growing sweet 
corn and peas than by growing tomatoes 
or snap beans. More than 20 times as 
many calories were produced with an 
hour of labor on sweet corn as were pro- 
duced with an hour of labor on snap 
beans (table 3). Of the four crops, 
tomatoes provided the largest amount of 
vitamin C per hour of labor, producing 
more than six times as much as snap 
beans. Peas ranked high in the produc- 
tion of vitamin C per hour of labor, and 
were first in the production of calcium 
and iron per hour of labor. 


8 


Considering the over-all nutritive 
value, snap beans ranked lowest chiefly 
because of the large amount of labor re- 
quired to pick them. Sweet corn and 
peas made the most efficient use of labor 
in the production of calories. Tomatoes 
produced the most vitamins per hour of 
labor. 


VEGETABLE SEED SUPPLIES 
IMPROVED THROUGH 
RESEARCH 


Wartime needs for vegetable seeds for 
this country and its allies are being sup- 
plied more and more by United States 
seed growers, and scientists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Research Ad- 
ministration are accumulating facts on 
growing various needed seeds in new 
localities and improving methods for pro- 
ducing various kinds. 


The Department says that American 
seed growers have developed as much 
“know-how” about the business as any 
similar group in the world, but that there 
is much room for improvement through 
knowledge of most suitable localities and 
of ways of handling various vegetables 
for satisfactory yields of high quality 
seeds. Many good practices, they say, 
have been developed in the old estab- 
lished vegetable seed areas, but the good 
practices need to be worked out for those 
regions just being developed to grow 
seeds formerly brought in from other 
countries. Also there is need for still 
more efficient methods in all seed pro- 
ducing areas. 


Much of the new vegetable seed pro- 
duction research has been done by plant 
specialists of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing in cooperation with State research 
men in Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Oregon, and Wash- 
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ington, most of it on such biennial crops 
as turnips, table beets, carrots, ruta- 
bagas, and cabbage. The investigations 
include disease problems as well as those 
of variety, climate, and soils. 

A number of facts have been an- 
nounced by the investigators as a result 
of the seed production trials on table 
beets and carrots. Table beet seed pro- 
duction is adversely affected by weeds 
and poor cultural conditions, much more 
so than in the case of carrots. This was 
particularly evident in the tests in Colo- 
rado and'Wyoming. The limited tests so 
far have indicated that table beet seed 
can be grown successfully on the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies at elevations of 
5,000 feet or lower. 

There were promising results in the 
production of carrot seed at some loca- 
tions in Colorado and Wyoming, while in 
some others they were not so good. Seed 
of this crop, say the investigators, ap- 
parently can be produced successfully in 
many areas in the Mountain States at 
elevations below 6,000 feet, but they 
found considerable hazards in some parts 
of Colorado and Wyoming on account of 
hail. 


THE FUTURE OF OPA 


With Congress launching hearings 
during the week preliminary to action 
looking to extension of the Emergency 
Price Control Act which expires in June, 
general food industry approval of the 
principles of price control have been ex- 
pressed in food industry circles. 

Independent retailers, however will 
petition Congress for amendments to the 
existing law, especially repeal of that 
section providing for store classifications, 
which, they contend, has operated to the 
advantage of the chains and other mass 
distributors. The independents will also 
seek clarification of the intent of Con- 
gress to provide in the existing measure 
a prohibition against ‘any regulations 
which would force changes in established 
trade practices. And they also seek a 
modification of the measure whereunder 
local Federal district courts could hear 
cases dealing with the validity of OPA 
regulations, with power to rule on the 
validity of such orders. 

In other trade quarters, sentiment 
favors a strengthening of the provisions 
of price control legislation whereby in- 
dustry advisory committees would play 
a more important part in shaping OPA 
policies and regulations. 

From the wholesale grocery trace has 
come general commendation of price con- 
trol legislation as it now exists, tovether 
with approval of the record of OPA in 
holding the food price line against infla- 
tion. 

There has been widespread industry 
study of the price control issue in recent 
months, and food groups will strongly 
favor continuation of the principles em- 
bodied in the present legislation. Memo- 
ries of the huge financial losses su‘fered 
in the market collapse which followed 
World War I is a potent factor in shap- 
ing industry sentiment in this regard. 
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Tre world-wide movement toward better 
balanced diets and adequate nutrition adds 
impetus to the work which enlightened canners 
have been carrying on for years—promoting 
and actually developing better crops, and im- 
proving their canning operations in order to 
make a double improvement in canned foods. 


FMC SUPER PULPERS, FINISHERS AND CcoILs 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


337 
in use in 1923 


FMC SUPER PULPER. for pulping or cycloning tomatoes, 


eB 5 5 pumpkins, squash, apples, sweet potatoes, prunes, plums, 
figs, oranges, citrus fruit, berries, etc. Enormous capacity 
in use in 1928 with better quality and increased yield. 


1259 


in use in 1933 


1833 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 FMC SUPER COIL. Modern de- 
sign prevents air pockets and 
dead space. No burning, yet 


USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND tester end 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE ' 
CONDITIONS OF:TOMORROW. 


FMC SUPER FINISHER. For 
use where it is desired to 
liminate all roughage. Has 
extremely high capacity. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, ete. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 


AMACHE| 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Evteblished 1600 @ Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE PRICES 
FOR GOVERNMENT SALES 


Price reductions which processors must 
make on Government sales of grapefruit 
juice packed between October 1, 1943, and 
January 31, 1944, were announced March 
14 by the Office of Price Administration. 
They will have no effect on sales to civil- 
ians. (See prices TCT, February 14, p 7). 


The reductions, in cents per dozen 
cans, represent the difference between the 
maximum raw fruit cost increase, 1944 
crop over 1948, included in the maximum 
prices established on February 4, 1944, 
for Government sales of the juice and 
the amounts actually paid by processors 
for raw grapefruit. Increased costs of 
raw fruit in civilian sales, constituting 
about 65 per cent of the 1944 pack of 
grapefruit juice, are covered by a sub- 
sidy. 


The reductions are figured in three 
amounts, one for the combined months 


of October and November and one each 
for Decemer and January. 


In amending the regulation to provide 
for the reduction on Government sales 
of grapefruit juice, OPA combined the 
months of October and November and 
provided for separate reductions for both 
December and January. The regulation 
as originally issued provided that the re- 
duction for January would be applicable 
for prior months. The change is in con- 
formity to a similar change made in the 
subsidy contracts covering civilian sales. 
A reduction to be made for the month 
of May, 1944, will apply to Government 
sales of grapefruit juice packed during 
the period from May 1, 1944, through 
September 30, 1944. 


Order No. 1 under Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 509—Packed Citrus 
Products of the 1944 and Later Packs— 
effective March 18, 1944, and Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 509, effective March 13, 1944. 


GOVERNMENT PRICES SUBJECT TO REDUCTION 


Maximum prices, per dozen cans, f.o.b. factory, for Government sales on grapefruit juices were 


established on February 4, 1944, at: 


State or Style of Container Container Container 
Item Area Pack Grade No. 2can No. 3cyl.can No. 10 can 
. Florida & Natural A or fancy $1.360 $3.17 $6.37 
Texas (unsweetened) C or standard 1.310 8.07 6.17 
Offgrade or 
substandard 1.260 2.97 5.97 
Sweetened A or fancy 1.385 3.22 6.52 
C or standard 1.335 3.12 6.32 
Offgrade or 
substandard 1.285 3.02 6.12 
z Calif. & Natural A or fancy 1.460 3.42 6.96 
Arizona (unsweetened) C or standard 1.410 3.32 6.76 
Off grade or 
substandard 1.360 3.22 6.56 
Sweetened A or fancy 1.485 3.47 %11 
C or standard 1.435 3.37 6.91 
Off grade or 
substandard 1.385 3.27 6.71 


REDUCTIONS APPLICABLE TO GOVERNMENT SALES 


Government prices are subject to the following reductions in cents per dozen cans for all styles of 


pack and all grades. 


No. 3 can 
State or Area Period of Pack No. 2 can Cyl. can No. 10 can 
Florida Oct. and Nov. 1943 $.125 $.8125 $.6625 
Dec, 1943 .090 -2250 A770 
January 1944 .090 -2250 -4770 
Texas Oct. & Nov. 1943 -105 -2625 -5565 
December 1943 -105 -2625 -5565 
January 1944 .090 -2250 4770 
Calif. and Oct. and Nov. 1943 120~— -8000 -6360 
Arizona December 1943 .090 -2250 -4770 
January 1944 -145 -3625 -7685 
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NO LABELS FOR ARMY CANS 


Large export requirement of the Army 
for canned fruits and vegetables from 


- the 1944 pack has led to an extension of 


the program of accepting cans without 
labels. This applies to both export and 
domestic requirements for the Army 
enly. The acceptance of cans without 
labels on the domestic portion of the 
rack is the result of situations fre- 
quently arising that require that the 
domestic merchandise be repacked for 
export use. All cans accepted in an un- 
labeled condition must carry information 
to identify the product in accordance 
with QMC Tentative Specification CQD 
107-A. Since the Army is the only 
agency accepting cans without labels for 
both domestic and export requirements, 
it will be necessary for the canners to 
get in touch with their local procure- 
ment office to determine whether their 
merchandise is to be assigned to the 
Army in an unlabeled condition, or to 
some other Government agency, for 
whom labels are required. The program 
for coating large quantities of canned 
fruits and vegetables required by the 
Army and Navy for export into certain 
critical areas, is designed to eliminate 
corrosion losses due to rusting and pin 
holing of cans. Extensive experimental 
work has shown that the labels, under 
such conditions, being in immediate con- 
tact with the can, become moist and in- 
crease the corrosion hazard. For this 
reason a decision was reached some time 
ago that labels would not be used on 
cans treated with protective coating. 


SARDINE CEILING LOWERED 


Processors’ maximum prices on Maine 
sardines were changed March 15 by the 
Office of Price Administration from an 
f.o.b. Portland base to prices f.o.b. the 
railroad shipping point nearest the can- 
nery. To make this change base prices 
were reduced by four cents per case. 

No change in retail prices or in prices 
for sales to the government should result 
from this action, which becomes effective 
March 20, 1944. 

In the original regulation, seven cents 
per case was added to the base prices 
to cover transportation from the outlying 
canneries to Portland. The new bases, 
including an allowance of three cents per 
case to cover transportation costs from 
the canneries to the nearest railhead, 
were established at the request of the 
industry and of the War Food Admin 
istration. 

(Amendment No. 4 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 184—Maine Sardines— 
effective March 20, 1944.) 
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by BASIC at —" 


trainer to 


Consult this Reference Book of 


Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Pa 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


For complete information about 
BASIC Onion Chips, Onion Powder 
and Garlic Powder, write to us. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


7 LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. | BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Vacaville, California 


ONION- GARLIC HEADQUARTERS. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


GRAASKAMP PROMOTED 


L. W. (Les) Graaskamp, Assistant 
Manager of Sales of American Can Com- 
pany’s Central Division in Chicago, has 
been appointed Assistant General Man- 
ager of Sales and will take up head- 
quarters in New York. H. H. Howry, 
formerly Assistant Manager of Sales of 
the Atlantic Division, will succeed him 
in Chicago. E. J. Lake will be Manager 
of Packers Can Sales for the Central 
Division. 


NEW PEA CANNERY 


The Umatilla Canning Company, Mil- 
ton, Oregon, is building a new four-line 
pea cannery in the Blue Mountain sec- 
tion, which will be ready for handling 
the 1944 crop. 


WINDER RETURNS TO LAW 


Thomas S. Winder, formerly with the 
sales staff of National Can Corporation, 
has joined the law firm of Knapp, Tucker, 
Thomas and Gray, in Baltimore. Mr. 
Winder left National Can to take up 
work with the War Food Administration, 
and has now resigned to return to the 
practice of law. At one time he was 
associated with the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in Baltimore and was Attorney 
for the Baltimore Bank for Cooperatives. 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN DEAD 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and 
long a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, died in the Emer- 
gency Hospital in Washington of coro- 
nary occlusion. Mr. Eastman was 61 
years old. 


DR. LUECK MOVES TO 
NEW YORK 


Dr. R. H. Lueck, Director of Research 
for American Can Company, has moved 
his headquarters from Maywood, Illinois, 
to New York, where he will assume cer- 
tain new duties related to the company’s 
post war activities. 

Dr. B. S. Clark has been made Asso- 
ciate Director of Research and has moved 
from San Francisco to the Maywood, IIli- 
nois, laboratory. Dr. R. W. Pilcher will 
manage the Maywood Research Labora- 
tory. 


DEHYDRATED HOMINY 


Vincennes (Indiana) Packing Corpo- 
ration has perfected a process for dehy- 
drating hominy and is supplying the 


Government with the product for ship- 


ment overseas. 
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DOUBLES CAPACITY 


The Adel (Georgia) Canning & Pick- 
ling Company, by the addition of 40 new 
pickling vats and a new warehouse 100 
x 150 feet, will double the size of its 
plant, providing a capacity for this year 
of 200,000 cases of pickles and beans. 


MISS McDEVITT HONORED 


Miss Louise W. McDevitt, Secretary of 
the P. J. Ritter Company, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, March 13 celebrated her 
Fiftieth Anniversary of association with 
the company. Men and women of the 
Ritter Company celebrated the occasion 
at a testimonial luncheon in her honor, 
when she was presented with a Golden 
Anniversary Award. . By coincidence her 
Fiftieth Anniversary comes at the same 
time as the Ninetieth Anniversary of the 
Ritter Company, which was founded in 
1854. 


MARSHALL PROMOTIONS 


Guy Pollock, Sales Manager of the 
Marshall Canning Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, has been made Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales. Fred Cordt, 
General Manager, has been appointed 
Vice-President in Charge of Production. 


E. A. Meyer has been named associate 
chief of the Office of Distribution’s fruit 
and vegetable branch, the War Food Ad- 
ministration announced Mar. 13. 

Before coming with the War Food Ad- 
ministration, Meyer was assistant direc- 
tor of the War Production Board’s food 
division. Formerly he was vice presi- 
dent of the C. H. Musselman Co. of 
Biglerville, Pa. For more than 20 years 
he was in the food industry. 

Charles F. Kunkel will continue as 
assistant chief of the fruit and vegetable 
branch. 


L. F. BRIDGES 


Lou F. Bridges, associated with the 
Canners League of California since 1930, 
and who ably handled many special as- 
signments for the League, died on Sun- 
day, March 5, at Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, of a heart attack. 


A native of New York Stat® and for 
many years Sales Manager of R. C. Wil- 
liams & Company, New York City, he 
went West in 1930 in order to live in a 
drier and warmer climate and it was at 
that time-that he took up work with the 
Canners League. As a member of the 
State Legislature he handled many con- 
tacts with various state departments, 
and he was particularly valuable in in- 
terpreting for the benefit of League 
members the various Government orders 
in connection with the war. 


GETS WFA CONTRACT 


Bruce’s Juices, Inc., prominent citrus 
canners with headquarters at Tampa, 
Fla., have received a War Food Admin- 
istration contract for 6,600 gallons of 
concentrated grapefruit juice, in one- 
gallon cans. 

Contract price is to be determined by 
dividing the cost per ton of fresh grape- 
fruit used to produce the concentrated 
juice by the average yield in gallons of 
concentrated juice obtained therefrom. 
To this cost is to be added a specified 


sum for processing costs and profit 
margin. 


INSTITUTE MOVES 


The American Institute of Food Prod- 
ucts has moved to new and larger quar- 
ters at 509 Madison Avenue in New 
York. The Institute, directed by Robert 
A. Bories, conducts a daily radio pro- 
gram, known as “Dr. Eddy’s Food and 
Home Forum,” over Radio Station WOR 
in New York. Dr. Walter H. Eddy, for 
17 years head of Good Housekeeping 
Bureau, is president of the Institute. 


NEW NFBA MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces the election of the following 
brokers to membership in the organiza- 
tion: 

John Mangum Company, San Antonio, 
Texas; Pemberton Brokerage Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and the Kaune- 
Kehr Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


IN SOUP MIX FIELD 


Standard Brands, Inc., this week en- 
tered the prepared soup mix field with 
the start of test marketing on two types 
of soups in the Cincinnati, Louisville. 
Indianapolis markets. The company is 
staging an extensive advertising and pro 
motional campaign in those markets 
connection with the marketing of its new 
line. 
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35 Years of 


ROD 
SPLIT 


and 


SKIN 


Specialized Service 
in the 


Prevention of Fires 


and 
REMOVER WASHER 
for really removing all splits and skins from peas and Maintenance of Low 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. Insurance Costs 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
———— for the FOOD INDUSTRY 
Ask for Details. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
“The Original Grader House’’ Chicago, Illinois 
BALTIMORE al MARYLAND 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
perforated 


CRATES 


are designed to protect the most costly 
article that the canner has, A CAN 
FILLED WITH FOOD, and at the same 
time assure uniform circulation of steam. 
The smooth welded bottom assures you 
of a perfectly even stacking platform, and 
the heavy boiler plate steel sides provide 
maximum protection for your cans, a 
necessity which we can not over empha- 
size, and will also give you years of 
satisfactory service. BERLIN CHAPMAN 
originated the perforated crate and many 
of our customers are using them exclu- 
sively, it is the only crate that we are 
now manufacturing. When you buy 
crates, buy CAN PROTECTION. 

BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS. 
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MORE SUPPORT PRICES 


Grade and variety prices for tomatoes, 
sweet corn, lima beans, green peas, and 
snap beans, in the North Central Divi- 
sion, have been specified under the 1944 
price support program. This Division 
includes the following States: Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Indiana, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Ohio. 


The following prices have been sent 
to State Chairmen of the Division by the 
War Food Administration: 


TOMATOES, field run $24.00 per ton; 
graded 1’s $28.00, 2’s $18.00. 


SWEET CORN“, field run $17.00 per ton, 
Evergreen $15.50, Yellow and _ other 
whites $17.50. 


LIMA BEANS, 85% Green $95.00; plus or 
minus $1.00 for each percentage point up 
or down from this base. 


GREEN PEAS—Due to the wide variation 
of methods in grading and buying and 
lack of adequate information, no grade 
breakdowns will be established by this 
office. It is, therefore, requested that 
you review green pea contracts carefully 
to determine that the methods used by 
processors reflect the support levels. 


SNAP BEANS—Method A: All types, 
field run $80.00 per ton; Method B: 
Round small type, field run $85.00, Flat 
large type, field run $70.00; Method C: 
Round small type, sieve sizes 1-2-3 
$110.00, Sieve size 4 $85.00, Sieve size 5 
$60.00, Flat large type, sieve sizes 1-2-3-4 
$90.00, Sieve size 5 $50.00. 


Methods A, B, C, may be used or any 
other method acceptable to the State 
Committee. 


*Editor’s Note—Prices for sweet corn 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Central and 
Eastern Iowa were based at $19.00 per 
ton by WFA on March 4. (See TCT 
March 13, P. 9.) 


INTENDED ACREAGE FOR PEAS 


Reports received by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from processors of 
green peas indicate an increase above the 
1943 planted acreage of 2.5 per cent in 
the plantings for 1944. Should these 
plans of late February be carried out in 
the various States, the acreage planted 
to green peas for canning and freezing 
will total 497,000 acres in 1944, com- 
pared with 485,060 acres in 1943 and an 
average of 335,600 acres for the preced- 
ing 10-year (1933-42) period. 


Green pea processors in New York 
State show an increase in their 1944 in- 
tended acreage of 89 per cent over the 
record low 1943 planted acreage of 25,800 
acres. Untimely rains during the plant- 
ing season last year made it nearly im- 
possible to prepare the fields in this 
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State for planting peas in 1943. In 
Michigan, where conditions in 1943 were 
similar to those in New York, this year’s 
acreage intentions show a 19 per cent 
increase over the 1943 planted acreage. 
Other states where increases are in pros- 
pect are widely scattered and include 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, California and 
Washington. 


Abandonment of acreage planted to 
green peas for processing has averaged 
around 7 per cent annually during the 
past 10 years. If this average loss is 
assumed for 1944, a planting of 497,400 
acres would result in about 462,600 acres 
for harvest this year compared with 
426,850 harvested in 1943. 


The 10-year (1933-42) average yield 
of green peas for processing is 1,632 
pounds per acre. For the more recent 5- 
year (1938-42) period, yields averaged 
1,833 pounds per acre. The harvest of 
462,600 acres in 1944 with yields in line 
with the 10-year average of 1,632 pounds 
would give a production of 377,500 tons 
fcr precessing. Yields in line with the 5- 
year average of 1,833 pounds would re- 
sult in a production of 424,000 tons for 
rrcecessing. The 1943 total production 
of green peas for processing was 411,390 
tons. 


The following table shows the acreages 
which would result if these late Febru- 
ary intentions to contract and plant 
green peas are carried out in 1944. Since 
these plans may be modified before plant- 
ings are actually made, they are not to 
be considered as estimates of the planted 
acreage for this season. They are to be 
considered rather as a guide-in making 
adjustments in acreage plans before 
planting operations actually begin. 


INTENDED ACREAGE: 1944, with Comparisons 


Intended in 1944 
Acres As per 


Acreage Indi- Per cent 
1943 cated cent of 
State and Group Acre; Acres 1943 
EE *5,670 5,400 95 
New 25,800 48,700 189 
Pennsylvania .......... 18,300 19,400 106 


North Atlantic... 49,770 73,500 147.7 


8,100 8,100 100 
*14,800 14,800 100 
*21,400 20,600 96 
9,800 11,700 119 
WISCONSIN *166,000 161,000 97 
ee *47,100 46,700 99 
4,200 4,200 100 
North Central...... 271,400 267,100 98.4 
Delaware ... 3,900 4,100 105 
Maryland 15,900 14,500 91 
Virginia 4,400 3,000 68 
South Atlantic.... 24,200 21,600 89.3 
6,100 5,800 95 
16,500 15,300 93 
Washington ............ *46,000 47,900 104 
*49,700 45,000 91 
4,280 4,850 113 
Wester 122,580 118,850 97.0 
Other States!............ 17,110 16,350 96 
485,060 497,400 102.5 
*Revised. 


Other States’ include: Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Wyoming. 


CHANGES IN MACHINERY 
ORDER. 


Amendments to Limitation Order L- 
292, which controls the production and 
sale of food processing machinery and 
equipment, were made March 14, which 
permit farmers, hotels and restaurants, 
retail stores, hospitals and other institu- 
tions to sell their used processing and 
canning machinery or equipment without 
restriction. These same restrictions are 
eliminated in the activities of dealers of 
this type of used equipment. In the 
amendment WPB also increased from 
$250 to $500 the value of new food hand- 
ling machinery that may be purchased 
by processors under existing regulations 
(CMP 5) provided such machinery is for 
replacement purposes only. General In- 
dustrial Equipment Division of WPB 
estimates that 35 per cent of the paper 
work incident to the former method of 
controlling such sales will be eliminated 
by the amendment. 


Certain standardization and simplifica- 
tion restrictions have also been removed 
to permit the production of improved 
equipment. Restrictions covering the 
use of copper, copper base alloys and 
aluminum have been eliminated. Re- 
strictions on other metals in short sup- 
ply, such as alloy steel, tin, chromium, 
ete., will be continued in force, with 
allowances for the use of such metals 
in contact parts or corrosion parts. 


Procedures for obtaining approved 
orders have been revised in the amend- 
ments. To obtain approved orders other 
than those pursuant to CMP regulations. 
processors will file Form WPB 576 with 
the War Food Administration for canning 
machinery or equipment for deliveries 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States or Canada. Form WPB 3155 will 
be used for meat canning, meat packing 
and meat processing machinery. All 
persons, including processors, seeking to 
export any food processing machinery t 
other than Canada, will file Form WPB 
541 with the War Production Board. 


1944 SPINACH ACREAGE 


Reports received late in February from 
spinach canners in California and ‘/'exas 
indicate a 1944 production in these two 
States of 67,400 tons, according ‘» the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
tonnage exceeds the 1943 production of 
40,700 tons by 66 percent, and the 1942 
production of 61,400 tons by 10 percent. 


The acreage of spinach in Cali‘ornia 
and Texas from which spinach »s eX- 
pected to be used in 1944 for canning 
will total 20,450 acres. This conpares 
with 13,130 acres for processing in 1943, 
and 20,540 acres harvested in 194. 


The 1944 indicated yield is 3.30 tons. 
The yield for 1943 was 3.10 tons per 
acre, and 2.99 tons per acre for 142. 
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CONTINENTAL PLANT RECEIVES 
“E” AWARD 


Clearing Ordnance Plant No. 78 of 
Continental Can Company, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois, was awarded the Army-Navy 
“B,” “for outstanding production of war 
materials,” on February 19, 1944, (see 
cover). Presentation ceremonies, held at 
the plant, were attended by more than 
1,000, including its 300 employees, their 
families and friends, Army and Navy 
officials, Company executives and sub- 
contractors’ representatives. Notifica- 
tion that the award would be made had 
come from Under Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal on January 19th, and was 
earned by the plant’s production record 
on breach-block assemblies for naval 
guns. 


The “E” flag was presented by Com- 
mander Eugene E. Paro, USN, wearer 
of the Silver Star awarded for heroic 
services rendered in connection with the 
evacuation of Bataan. “You men and 
women,” said Commander Paro in his 
presentation speech, “by the long hours 
you have sweated over your machines 
and at your desks, have succeeded in pro- 
viding your fighting men with the finest 
equipment that has ever been given to 
any army and navy in the history of the 
world.” The flag was accepted by Carle 
C. Conway, Chairman of the Board and 
President of Continental, who expressed 
pride in the plant’s accomplishments 

.. in July, 1942, it was a warehouse 
and only seven months later, had shipped 
its first assemblies . . . and pledged the 
Company’s continued all-out effort in 
production for war. 


Token presentations of the “E” pins 
to the plant’s employees were made by 
Major Royal H. Place, USA, Executive 
Officer of District No. 6 of the Sixth 
Service Command. Warning that the 
country must redouble its efforts to com- 
plete the job we started, he said, “Ther2 
are things stronger than sfeel, amorg 
them the human will and human heart 
You men and women of Continent?) 
possess these attributes.” The pins were 
accepted for his fellow employees by 
Charles F. Krueger, an assistant fore- 
man, who has served with Continental 
for 22 years. 


1944 ALASKA SALMON 
CONCENTRATION PLAN 


The new concentration order under 
whic! the Alaska salmon industry will 
oper:te during the 1944 season has been 
annoineed by Secretary of the Interior, 
Harv.d L. Ickes. The order is now effec- 
tive nd will be administered by the Of- 
fee f the Coordinator of Fisheries, 
whic! directed the similar plan last year. 


W) ‘le continuing the plan of concen- 
tratiie the canning of salmon in the 
most -fficient plants, this year’s order is 
some’. hat more liberal than that of 1943 
in th: t it authorizes the operation of 89 
out o. a total 119 plants, compared with 
the 7 authorized last year. Other im- 


Porta 't changes this year are the follow- 
ing: 
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The manpower quotas for the various 
canneries, which have been established 
by the War Manpower Commission, are 
specified in the order. 

Also new this year is the requirement 
that all persons, companies, and corpora- 
tions authorized under the terms of the 
order to engage in salmon canning must 
obtain a license from the Fishery Co- 
ordinator. The licenses will, however, be 


_ issued automatically to all canners named 


in the order as being authorized to can 
salmon. 

Ralph Ferrandini, Area Coordinator 
for Alaska, will administer the order 
from Seattle, and Captain J. Steele Cul- 
bertson, on liaison assignment from the 
Army to the Office of the Coordinator of 
Fisheries, will oversee the season’s field 


operations. Captain Culbertson’s head- 
quarters will be in the newly established 
regional office of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Juneau. 


EDWARD G. McDOUGALL DEAD 


Edward G. McDougall, President and 
General Manager of Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby, died suddenly on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 9, in Chicago. Mr. McDou- 
gall had spent his entire business life 
with Libby, beginning as a clerk. He 
had long been active in the National 
Canners Association, serving on numer- 
ous committees. He had been an out- 
standing figure in the canning industry 
and held in high regard both for his 
business ability and sound judgment. 


UNTREATED SEEDS 


GREATER YIELDS 
| AND STANDS 


WHEN SEEDS ARE TREATED WITH 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 


The ability of this fungicide to prevent seed 
decay, stimulate growth, and provide healthy 
plants that give greater yields has been proven 
by many growers and unbiased experiment 
stations. Spergon is long lasting, compatible 
with inoculants, safe to use and is inexpensive 
crop insurance. For complete information and 
distributors’ names write 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


SPERGON TREATED 
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AVOID POST-WAR PITFALLS 


Thinking men everywhere are plan- 
ning for post-war operations. On every 
wholesale food distributor’s desk we 
daily see samples of new food manufac- 
tures. That is, they are new as far as 
the buyer and the general public is con- 
cerned. Of course they are, in many in- 
stances, the brain children of painstak- 
ing research, much experimentation and 
in a great many cases, successful manu- 
facture and profitable distribution. The 
purpose of this article will be to sound 
a warning that all who read may escape 
some probable pitfalls and avoid some 
losses. 


After Pearl Harbor, before the full 
force of impending shortages was upon 
us, this column and many others sug- 
gested the packing or manufacture of 


substitutes for the old line of canned . 


foods in order that sales volume might 
be maintained—provided sales were to 
be curtailed. Circumstances took care of 
the lost volume. Those established in the 
canning business have done well, thank 
you, what with increased civilian de- 
mand, Government orders and all that. 
The need for the inclusion of new arti- 
cles in the marketing line of the average 
canner has long since past. Of course, 
if a canner has converted some lines to 
the preparation of some food product for 
the armed forces anywhere, if he has 
become expert in its manufacture, let’s 
consider if the product is to be retained. 
Provided the newcomer has been proc- 
essed with equipment on hand when the 
emergency arose, provided the continued 
manufacture of goods will handily sup- 
plement the present old line of produc- 
tion, there can be no objection to the 
initial manufacture and distribution of 
the new item. 


There is one other aspect of such a 
situation that should be given careful 
consideration. Under conditions con- 
fronting the first widespread civilian dis- 
tribution of the war time product, will 
there be a need for the goods? That’s a 
tough guide-post to tie to but even after 
you have your first manufactured allot- 
ment of goods you will still have to offer 
some helps to dealers or distributor in- 
centives to secure adequate, profitable 
distribution. These will cost some money, 
and you will not get it back in profitable 
amounts if there is no need for the goods. 
You must not mistake a desire on your 
part to cash in on money spent for ma- 
chinery, for instance, to support the new 
manufacture for Government purposes, 
as a need by the great public for your 
goods. Even though you have packages 
and shipping containers for the new 


the matter than to selfishly try to dispose 
of them when the public does not need 
them. 

Post war buyers will soon become skep- 
tical about the sales probabilities of new 


items. They will be exceedingly careful 


to redistribute their inventory among 
those foods selling well before Pearl 
Harbor. At present, this distribution is 
out of line in most instances. Cereals 
are in heavy stocks, canned fruits are 
light, as well as soaps and soap powders. 
Before the thinking buyer stocks heavily 
of new items he will want to get his in- 
ventory of tried and true items balanced. 
Upon us now is the governmental drive, 
“No point, low point sales” and it will 
have to be given consideration. In this 
canners of grape fruit juice, green beans, 
marmalades and so on will find plenty of 
opportunity to further sales of products 
already in production as long as they are 
not interested primarily in getting some 
new item on the market. Finally, the 
average canner lays claim to fame, such 
as will come to him, on the strength of 
some item or other which he has been 
producing for some time. Except in rare 
instances, let everyone concentrate on 
putting more sales support, more mer- 
chandising effort behind tried and true 
items of manufacture instead of imagin- 
ing every new prospect for production 
will please the public more than the old 
standbys. 


TREND OF BUYING 


This concentration on the old instead 
of the new will be necessary for more 
reasons than one. While it is true that 
we must always eat, once wartime re- 
strictions on the manufacture of heavy 
goods are removed, the average John 
Public and his wife will buy heavily of 
goods unavailable now: Cars, refriger- 
ators, trailers, electric gadgets and so on. 
In the meantime high taxes will con- 
tinue, there will undoubtedly be some 
lowering of yearly income in the lower 
brackets. All this spells close competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar. You will 
have the best chance of getting your 
share if you go after it with a brand of 
goods with which your prospective cus- 
tomer is acquainted, and upon the qual- 
ity of which he is assured. You on your 
part can do more and should do more 
than you have done before toward being 
absolutely certain you are putting all the 
quality you possibly can into the con- 
tainer. 

Another very good reason for concen- 
trating on the old will be that in spite of 


item, better throw them away and forget . 
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what I have written, in spite of all that 
will be said, new preserved foods will 
make their appearance on the market, 
They will have their day, some will be 
promoted vigorously and a very few will 
attain distribution to warrant their final 
consideration in the food picture. While 
all this is going on, you will be best off 
to be plugging away with your plans for 
doing more toward helping your distribu- 
tors sell more of your higher quality 
products. 


For a fairly good shape of things to 
come in the past we have looked quite 
often to Consumer’s Guide, a publication 
of the War Food Administration, issued 
monthly and distributed to 140,000 read- 
ers free. As I have so often suggested 
here, every canner who does not receive 
this publication regularly is missing 
something that might easily prove to be 
quite valuable to him. Under “Guide 
Posts” Consumers Digest has the follow- 
ing to say: 


NEW FOODS 


“As dehydrating plants catch up on 
war orders, the new year promises that 
more dried foods will be coming to civil- 
ian tables. Dried soups, familiar before 
Pearl Harbor, have had their production 
increased more than 13883%. These soups 
are inexpensive, quick and space saving. 
One of the newest potentials for con- 
sumer markets is being made to save 
broth that used to go down the sink in 
the commercial boning of chicken. Clam 
broth bubbling up from a penny-like dise 
makes a bouillon with a breath of the 
sea. Civilians may get a taste of dehy- 
drated sweetpotatoes, carrots, and onions 
before the year is out. Cafes and com- 
mercial eating houses have been using 
them the past month. Dehydrated gravy 
is even now popular on many family 
tables because of meat shortages. ‘here 
may be something new on grocery shvlves, 
dehydrated bananas to be used in breads 
and puddings. Already there are (ehy- 
drated banana flakes, apple flake: and 
cranberry flakes. Dehydrated eggs are 
now being sold in the London mar!.ts, a 
dozen to a 5% ounce package; price 
about 35¢. And jam powder goes along 
with gun powder in the holds of hips. 
Dehydrated molasses when wat:r 135 
added becomes a sweet syrup for Army 


Flap Jacks. Another boon is dehy: rated 


butter which keeps firm at high te: pera- 
tures. Compressed potatces can be tored 
in the kitchen of the future in one ‘vurth 
of the space they would require in fresh 
form and pumpkin pies will be «ming 
in an envelope. When vegetabl:s are 
dehydrated in the presence of natural 
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gas rather than air, experiments have 
shown they have a 100% Vitamin C re- 
tention. This means there is more vita- 
min © in potatoes dehydrated by this 
method than in those cooked in your 
house for dinner, since in ordinary prep- 
aration potatoes lose 30% of their vita- 
min C—the most perishable of all vita- 
mins.” 

There you have a picture of things to 
come. 

Not pretty is it, when you think of 
keeping your old items going at full 
speed ahead and launching a new one or 
two! 

No, cleave fast to what you have and 
improve it, let others do the pioneering 
in the new products. Things may not 
be so bad, after all! 


A NEW STYLE PEELER FOR ROOT 
VEGETABLES 


The Pfaudler Company, Rochester, 
New York, has brought out a new Root 
Vegetable Peeler that utilizes only steam 
and a supply of water to remove the 
skins, cutting, as they claim, raw product 
loss to the irriducable minimum. In a 
folder illustrating and describing the 
machine in detail, the operation is ex- 
plained in this way: “All products are 
exposed to steam under pressure in a 
fully insulated steel retort which re- 
volves slowly. . . . Once the vegetables 
are steamed they are discharged into a 
hopper below the retort, where they are 
conveyed over six rubber covered rollers 
running at different speeds. This causes 
the vegetables to gyrate as they are 
pushed along the rollers by means of me- 
chanical fingers. Water from high pres- 
sure jets immediately above the rollers 
knocks the skins off as the products pass 
along the rollers. The skins drop into a 
hopper below ... while the raw products 
are discharged to a conveyor for inspec- 
tion and cutting.” 

With one operator it is claimed that 
as much as 4,000 pounds of white pota- 
toes per hoyr can be handled. Those 
who have used the machine are enthusi- 
astic about its performance, they say. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 8-4, 1944—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-Sta te Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 20, 1944—Spring; Indiana Can- 
hers Association, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapelis, Ind. 

MAY 9-11, 1944—War Conference, 
United States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

MAY 29-31, 1944—War Conference, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Edge- 
Water !.cach Hotel, Chicago, II. 

JUN) 4-7, 1944—Annual, National 
ueeeiation of Retail Grocers, Chicago, 


JUN! 14-15, 1944—Mid-Year, Grocery 


anufi:turers of America, Inc., New 
York Cj iy. 


SAUERKRAUT PACK 
September 1, 1942 to September 1, 1943 
Compiled by NCA, Division of Statistics 


24/21% 6/10 Misc. Tin Misc. Glass Total 

cases cases cases cases cases 
New York 129,046 604,740 59,893 73,834 867,513 
Ohio, Mich. and Ind........... 15,792 367,735 27,339 761,077 1,171,943 
Wisconsin CS 1,940 478,225 
Other 8,000 96 80,719 
West 35,591 72,890 
South 35,631 59,426 
/ 188,469 1,582,477 87,232 872,538 2,730,716 


The pack of bulk kraut during the 1942-1943 season was reported at 167,842 45 gallon casks. 

The above report is based on reports from all of the canners known to have packed sauer- 
kraut for the 1942-1943 season. In the listing of states above “Other Mid-West” includes Iowa, 
Illinois, Arkansas and Missouri, and Minnesota. ‘West’ includes California, Colorado, Montana, 
Utah, Oregon and Washington. “South” includes Tennessee and Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, Georgia, Maryland and Florida. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 


Specialize in 


Canned 


Foods 


Our 


ability to 
Warehousing 


make loans 


and to supple- 


ment bank loans 


against your inven- 


tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . 
All the newest and latest products. 


Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk « 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices e Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


. .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


An Old Fear Grips Again—Authorities Pro- 

duction C t Equal Demand— 

Some Figures on Crop Acreages Do Not 

Show the Hoped-for Increase—The Take for 
Lend-Lease 


claim Pr 


THE MARKET—Summarizing the 
reports we have gathered or heard 
this week it would seem that the 
distributors have crawled back into 
their conservative holes, so far as 
further buying of either spots or 
futures canned foods is concerned, 
which they inhabited about the 
first of the year, but which the Chi- 
cago meeting induced them to 
leave, and to see things, foodwise, 
as they really are. These jobbers 
point out that there are more and 
larger offerings coming on the 
market, but they could have ex- 
plained that this was merely call- 
ing upon goods allotted to them, 
and which they probably would 
need under the reduced ration 
points now placed on such goods. 
The corn and the pea canners may 
have some goods not assigned, and 
which they would release upon re- 
quest since there is no advantage 
in holding, in face of the set ceil- 
ings; they admit that the tomato 
canners have been cleaned out, and 
there are no other goods available, 
if these. Pressed, they hedge by 
intimating that the crops and 
packs of ’44 will undoubtedly be 
good and they will wait to see how 
things develop. Even if their hopes 
materialize they cannot reasonably 
expect any supplies from these 
crops for at least five months; and 
all <vidence points to a heavier 
foo’ demand in ’44 than ever be- 
fore experienced. Those officials 
who have studied the stituation, 
and .ho know, say that with the 
mili! vy, lend-lease, and the heav- 
ily i creased consumer demand— 


and . hich they regard as steadily 
grov.1g in volume—we simply 
canii i have enough food to supply 
all t! ose demands, and our allies, 
and. ir own people. These experts 
on ov food situation are not pro- 
nor distributors, they are 


duce; 
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not interested in the market or its 
prices, they see the whole, world- 
wide situation, and they have 
sanely estimated the demands upon 
us from all sources, and that is 
their answer. Summarized, they 
see the demand heavily outrunning 
the supply. 


Meantime the crop growers ar? 
thoroughly awake to the situation, 
and anxious to do their part to te 
utmost of their ability, but they arc 
not magicians: they cannot pro- 
duce these foods out of thin air, 
and they face numerous obstacles. 
The assurance of the Government 
—and despite the croaking of some 
—on the manpower situation is 
much more promising than in 743. 
The growers, and the canners, have 
taken this as their own job and are 
not sitting down, crying to the 
Government to do the job for them. 
But the growers are running into 
demands for other products, easier 
on the labor supply, and which pay 
fairly good returns, and they are 
only human. 


CROPS Whereas the experts 
above mentioned indicate, accord- 
ing to report, that we need an 8% 
increase in the supply of canned 
vegetables, and an increase of 7% 
in canned fruits, the March Ist re- 
ports on intended acreages of can- 
ning crops show but little if any 
increase over former years, par- 
ticularly over 743. Right here at 
home the pea acreage is 1400 acres 
short of last year, at 14,500 acres, 
while Delaware has increased about 
200 acres, to 4,100 acres as against 
3,900 acres last year. The pea 
acreage of the country is officially 
reported as 2.5 per cent over °43, 
the acreage for canning and freez- 
ing amounting to 497,400 acres as 
compared with 485,060 acres in 
’48, and this despite heavy in- 
creases in New York State (89% ) 
in Pennsylvania (6%) and Mich- 
igan (19%) all these due to un- 
favorable weather last year and a 
consequent heavy reduction in acre- 


_age in ’43. They are increasing 


somewhat over normal, but not to 


the extent these figures seem to 
show. 


Peas is the only crop reported 
nationally by the BAE, but we 
have in front of us reports as of 
March 14th, on the Asparagus crop 
in Maryland. The acreage this 
year is estimated at 2,250 acres 
compared with 2,300 acres in ’43, 
and 2,230 acres as the 10 year 
(1933-’42) average. In Delaware, 
the acreage of asparagus is re- 
ported as 1,700 acres as compared 
with 1,600 acres last year, and an 
average of 1,260 acres over the 10 
year period. : 


The spring Spinach crop in 
Maryland shows an intended acre- 
age of 1,400 acres as compared 
with 1,200 last year. We would 
have liked more about this crop but 
that is all, there ‘ain’t no more,’ in 
this report. 


The strawberry crop is steadily 
declining in this region, once fa- 
mous for this delicious berry. The 
acreage for harvest is put at 2,800 
in Maryland, as against 4,000 last 
year and 6,800 as a ten year aver- 
age. Delaware has 1,200 acres, a 
reduction of 300 acres from last 
year, and against 3,750 in the ten 
year period. Virginia shows a fall- 
ing off of 1,000 acres. 


If these reports can be taken as 
any indication of the year’s results 
in other crops there would seem to 
be no reason to expect the record 
crops the market seems to see. 
There are those who point out that, 
on the law of averages, 1944 crops 
should be off, since we have had 
several years of fine crops, and 
there is usually a break in such a 
string. Let’s hope it does not hap- 
pen for the world needs this food, 
and we as badly as anyone else. 


LEND-LEASE — We have _ heard 
speculation, if not complaint, 
about the amounts of food sent 
under Lend-Lease. Of canned vege- 
tables we sent during 43 1.5% of 
the total packs; of fruits we sent 
6.9% ; of dried fruits 20.3% and of 
canned fish 26.8%. The Govern- 
ment report (March ist) from 
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which we quote gives only the 
January shipments and they are: 
canned vegetables 2.0; fruits 3.6; 
dried fruits 14.6; canned fish 5.6. 
Make your own comparisons. As 
mentioned before all hands warn 
us that this demand will be much 
heavier in ’44 than ever before. 


MEETINGS—One would think that 
after the Chicago Conference with 
its wealth of information, and an- 
swers, together with what have 
come since, there would not be 
much interest or purpose in the 
usual Spring meetings. But not so. 
Habit is hard to break, and these 
meetings, as you will note else- 
where, are scheduled, and doubtless 
will be well attended, and a lot 
more discussion engendered. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Offerings More Liberal—Buyers Hesitant— 

Gambling on Good-Growing Weather—To- 

mato Canners Sold Up—More Peas Offering 

—Booking Some Spinach at Ceilings—Fair 

Volume of Asparagus Booked—Citrus Can- 

ning Ending, Fruits and Fish Welcomed, 
When Found 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, Mar. 17, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—With offerings 
of canned foods more liberal than 
has been the case for many months 
past, buying interest in the local 
market continued to ebb this week, 
with distributors apparently re- 
verting to the bearish views which 
prevailed in many quarters at the 
turn of the year. The foregoing 
applies principally to the canned 
vegetable line, although many 
jobbers are also beginning to pull 
in their horns on canned fruits, 


due to the sharp recession in sales 
at retail, due to high point values. 
Canned fish continues in broad de- 
mand, but shortages make for 
necessarily curtailed activity. 


THE OUTLOOK—The best com- 
mentary on distributors’ views for 
the near-term is contained in a 
confidential forecast made by a 
prominent factor this week which 
pointed out that jobbers, in weigh- 
ing risks of possible shortages dur- 
ing the coming season against the 
possibility of excessive inventories 
of slow-moving canned foods lines, 
seem to prefer gambling with the 
weather this season. This opinion 
is backed up by a falling off in dis- 
tributor interest in new pack com- 
mitments, but may of course be 
subject to immediate revision by 
unexpected developments along 
either the military or weather 
fronts. 


TOMATOES—With spot trading 
hampered by the sold-up position 
of the market in first hands, dis- 
tributors are now devoting their 
attention to getting existing inven- 
tories in shape in anticipation of 
replacements from the new pack. 
Retail movement is still falling 
below expectations. Meanwhile, in- 
terest in new pack has eased off 
considerably. 


PEAS — More offerings of spot 
standard peas are reported in the 
market than for some weeks past, 
and apparently canners who held 
carryover stocks into the new year 
are endeavoring to liquidate these 
holdings before they get started on 
the 1944 pack. There is little buy- 
ing interest reported locally on 


standards—indeed, if some reports 
are to be believed, distributors 
would be more inclined to be on the 
selling side of the market to effect 
desired inventory adjustments. 
Fancy peas continue short, as is 
the case with No. 10s of all grades, 


CORN—Trade interest is centered 
largely in acreage developments 
with respect to new pack. Jobbers 
here might be interested in fancy 
corn, if available, with possibly 
some extra standard demand as 
well, but little inquiry is heard for 
standards at the moment. 


SPINACH—There has been some 
bookings on new pack California 
spinach, at ceiling levels, and with 
the pack outlook favorable this 
year, the local trade is expecting 
California spinach to be more of 
a market factor than was the case 
a year ago. Distributors here 
have also booked spring pack 
spinach out of the Ozarks in good 
volume, and shipments are now 
arriving. 


BEANS—Offerings of early pack 
standard cut green beans are not 
finding a receptive market. Stocks 
held by distributors here are re- 
ported more than adequate for 
current limited consumer demand. 


ASPARAGUS —Jobbers have 
booked a fair volume of asparagus 
from California and the North- 
west from the new pack, and are 
awaiting further details from the 
Coast with respect to quantities 
which canners will be able to de- 
liver from their 1944 production. 


CITRUS—With canners in Texas 
winding up their season’s runs, a 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 


Morral Labeling Machine 
and other machinery 


Write for catalog and Se 
further particulars 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY Saplen 
MORRAL. BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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continued good demand for canned 
citrus juices is reported. Canners 
are reported moving out supplies 
as rapidly as packed, which indi- 
cates a sold-up market when the 
canning season finally winds up. 
Current bookings of fancy grape- 
fruit juice are being made on the 
basis of $1.1214 per dozen for un- 
sweetened 2s and $2.55 for the 45- 
ounce tin, f.o.b. either Texas or 
Florida canneries, with the usual 
differentials applying on the sweet- 
ened product. Blended orange- 
grapefruit juice is being offered by 
Florida canners at $1.5514 for un- 
sweetened 2s and $1.58 for sweet- 
ened, with 46-ounce at $3.6814 and 
$3.7314, respectively. On straight 
orange juice, unsweetened 2s are 
quoted at $1.70, with the “sugar- 
added” grade at $1.7214, while 46- 
ounce is quoted at $4.10 and $4.15, 
respectively, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—High point 
values have served to effectively 
dam up the movement of staple 
canned fruits at retail, and dis- 
tributors are no longer so greatly 
concerned with building up inven- 
tories. While first hands are closely 
sold up, there has been a marked 
lessening of interest in offerings at 
resale here, it is reported. 


SALMON—There is a continued 
good demand for all grades of 
canned salmon on spot, with little 
offering. The higher set-aside 
from the 1944 pack will mean a 
restriction in supplies available 
for the civilian trade this year. 


NEW PACK HERRING — Jobbers— 


are showing more interest in offer- 
ings of new pack Chesapeake Bay 


herring, with a good volume of 
business already booked on the 
basis of ceiling prices. The trade 
is also looking for offerings from 
Maine canners. 


SARDINES—With the exception 
of natural California sardines, 
little of this variety of fish is to be 
had in the market here. The trade 
is hopeful that production -in 
Maine this year will run suffi- 
ciently large to permit of increased 
supplies for distributors. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Production of All Seafoods Shows Falling- 

Off—No Shrimp Canned—Less Oysters and 

No Crabs — More Shrimp Caught in °43 

Than Any Year Past, But Fewer Went to 

the Canneries—tThe Statistics—Oil Polution 
in Waters Over Oyster Beds to Stop 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., March 17, 1944 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING — 
There were more shrimp and oy- 
sters produced in the Gulf States 
this past week than the previous 
one, but less crabs. 

Alabama canned about half as 
many oysters this past week as in 
the previous one, but Louisiana and 
Biloxi both packed more oysters 
this past week than the previous 
one. There were no reports of any 
shrimp being canned, therefore the 
shrimp produced all went to the 
raw dealers. 

It is interesting to note that 
there were more shrimp produced 
in the Gulf States in the 12 months 
of 1943 than in the 12 months of 
1942, ’41 and ’40, yet the canneries 
received considerably less shrimp 
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CORN CANNING 
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FREEZING 
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EQUIPMENT 


in the 12 months of 1943 than they 
did in any of the three preceding 
years, which reduced the shrimp 
pack in the same proportion. 

The amount of shrimp landed in 
the Gulf States in 1943 was 390,268 
barrels; in 1942 was 360,236; in 
1941 was 373,360 and in 1940 was 
375,777 barrels. The amount of 
shrimp canned by the canneries 
operating under the Seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. S. Food 
& Drug Administration so far this 
season up to March 4, 1944 has 
been 381,408, whereas during the 
same period last season these fac- 
tories canned 537,345 cases and 
during the same period in the sea- 
son 1941-42 they canned 608,780 
cases. 


The annual summary of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior shows 
that there were 8 per cent more 
shrimp produced in 1943 than in 
1942 and 31 per cent less shrimp 
canned, which indicates that an un- 
usually large quantity of the 
shrimp produced in 1943 went to 
the raw dealers and the canneries 
received only a small share of the 
shrimp produced, which was not 
the case in the three previous 
years. 


SHRIMP QUOTATIONS—The price 
of canned shrimp as reported by 
the Gulf Coast packers is $2.70 per 
dozen for No. 1 small; $2.80 for 
No. 1 medium; $2.95 for No. 1 
large and $3.05 for No. 1 jumbo 
in plain tins, f.o.b. factory. 


- OYSTER QUOTATION — Price of 
canned oysters is the ceiling price 
of $3.35 per dozen in plain tins, 
f.o.b. factory. 


New 6th Edition 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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J on A FINE JOB, WELL DONE! 


HE Treasury “Star” Flag—the bond- 

buying counterpart of the Army-Navy 
“E”—marks plants with at least 90% of 
personnel participating in the Payroll 
Savings Plan to at least 10% of gross 
payroll, and also having recched, or 
topped, a War Loan Drive quota! 

The successful close of the 4th War 
Loan Drive finds many more“Star” Flags 
than ever before flying over the indus- 
trial plants of America. To all these, go 
the heartiest thanks of the nation, and 
the deep appreciation of the Treasury 
Department for a great job! And to those 
who may not quite have qualified for the 
“Star,” go equally sincere thanks—and 
the confidence that soon they, too, will 
join the ranks of the “Star” fliers. 


One thought that many concerns have 


found helpful in stepping up the intake 
from their Payroll Savings Plans is this. 
In many cases the Treasury Representa- 
tive in a plant has been able to point out 
the fact that during Loan Drive periods 
the employees have found it possible to 
spare much more than they had counted 
on when setting up their original sub- 
scription, and that—when properly ap- 
proached—a very substantial fraction of 
such employees will decide they can we!! 
afford a distinct increase in their curreit 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Talk this over with your Treasury Rep- 
resentative—it offers important possib'i- 
ties when correctly handled. And again 
accept the Treasury Department’s con- 
gratulations for your fine work in he!p- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message 'Y 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—5 Robins Retorts complete; Sprague-Sells 
Pulper; Steam Hoist with track; Vegetable Scalder; 32 x 3 feet 
Inspection Table with LaPorte Mat; Bath Washer; Rotary 
Washer; three 3 H.P., one 5 H.P., one 7% H.P., one 15 H.P. 
Electric Motors. All equipment in good condition. Joe Gre- 
garek, Charlotte, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Graders; 16” Gooseneck Elevators; 
Blanchers; No. 7 Corn Silkers; Lewis Quality Separator; Cob 
Remover Reel; Shaker Pea Washers, etc. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—One 180 H.P. HRT Boiler 130 pounds working 
pressure; one 145 H.P. HRT Boiler 130 pounds working pres- 
sure; both boilers inspected by insurance company in February. 
One 50 foot Smoke Stack made of # boiler plate 34 inches 
diameter, in good condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


SURPLUS CANNING MACHINERY LIQUIDATION—A 
large canner has asked us to sell for them several hundred pieces 
of surplus equipment from their various plants throughout the 
country, including Rotary and Straight Line Exhausters, Dicers, 
Density Monitors, Fillers, Stitchers, Sealers, Cleaners, Convey- 
ors, Washers, Graders, Pickers, Blanchers, Labelers, Mowers, 
Pumps, Scales, Boilers, ete: Detailed descriptions and prices 
available. Write for Bulletin C-258. E.G. James Co., 316 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


Charles 8S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—One 16’ 3 way (overall length 20’) Exhaust 
Box, equipped with heavy duty 4 way no-spill chain, fine shape; 
1 Steam Hoist with 10’ radius beam, complete with fittings, good 
as new. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from liquids 
and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and di- 
aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading of soups, yeast, liquid foods, 
tomato products, fruit juices, and concentrates; almost any 
type of screening operation, wet or dry. Make your product 
more uniform and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity 
screen, $495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’x9’ plat- 
form, $440.00. Many sizes and capacities in stock. Bonded 
Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Twelve Unit Strawberry Capper SCM No. 6, 
complete with inspection table—practically new—excellent buy 
in view of labor shortage. Suggest immediate reply if inter- 
ested. Adv. 448, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Peeling Tables, Merry-Go-Round type, complete 
with pulleys, ete. Immediate reply suggested if interested. Adv. 
4424, The Canning Trade. 

FO} SALE—3 Kyler Boxers. Two No. 2 to 2% packed 3x4 
tiers 24 to the case, 1/3 H.P. Motor 110 V 60 cycles; One for 
211x1'4 cans packed 4x6 to the tier, two tiers, 48 to the case, 
1/3 1|.P. Motor 110 V 60 cycles. Adv. 4427, The Canning Trade. 


FO? SALE—North Sewer Screen, used one year, perfect con- 
ditioy Adv. 4428, The Canning Trade. 


FO.; SALE—Juice Fillers. One 8 valve Ayars Machine Co. 


Stain ss Steel Juice Filler, size 2 to 46 oz. cans, perfect condi- 
tion; )ne 12 valve Food Machinery Corp. Juice Filler, #2 to 
#2% veconditioned. Adv. 4429, The Canning Trade. 

FO . SALE—One Berlin Chapman 1800 Can Continuous 
Cooke: for No. 2 cans; two eight valve Syrupers or Liquid 
— for No. 2 and No. 2% cans. Adv. 4430, The Canning 
rade 
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WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—tThree Stainless Steel, Jacketed two-thirds, 120 
gallon Kettles. Please state age, steam working pressure, price 
and shipping point. Brown Canning Co., Palmetto, Fla. 


WANTED—Labelers, semi-automatic or automatic, World or 
Ermold preferred. A. Kronick, 706 S. Normandie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


WANTED—We will pay highest prices for Wooden Box- 
making Machinery; Nailing Machines, Boxboard Matchers, 
Printers, Resaws, ete. N. A. Fisher, 812 Keystone Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Filler, Jam and Jellies, also Vacuum Filler for 
liquids, all sizes. A Kronick, 706 S. Normandie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


WANTED—Used Robins Tomato Sewer Pump; Centrifugal 
Water Pump; Continuous Tomato Cooker-Cooler; Fast Hand 
Filler or Automatic Filler for No. 1 and No. 2 Tomatoes; 200’ 
Case Conveyor, Curves, Stands. Write stating price, make, con- 
dition. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Small tomato cannery, Bennetts- 
ville, N. C. Plenty of labor and tomatoes. Can pack 1,000 to 
1,200 cases per day. Act now. Brown Canning Co., Palmetto, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant with fireproof warehouse 
located in center of Citrus producing area of the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. Fully equipped for grapefruit and blended 
juices and tomatoes. Capacity 300,000 cases annually. All 
sales contacts and good will included. For particulars address: 
Adv. 4426, The Canning Trade. 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We offer about 17,000 lbs. Large Ear Crosby 
Corn Seed with germination better than 87%. If interested, our 
price will be 5c per pound plus cost of bags or sacks, f.o.b. 
Shawano. Shawano Canning Co., Shawano, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Pea Seed, 200 bushels 1943 crop, choice of 
Alaska or Superlaska. The Torsch Canning Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have a surplus of 300 bu. of Pride Pea Seed, 
and 200 bu. of Early Perfection at 10c plus freight. Mifflin 
County Packing Co., Reedsville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Peppers in Brine, either hand or machine cut, 
Red and Green; or Pimientos. Shipment when ready. Tenser 
& Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Frozen Eggs, freshly packed, whole mixed; 
Frozen Apples, sliced; Black & Red Raspberry Puree in barrels, 
3x1; also 10,000 gallons Apple Juice for Wine, now in tanks. 
All FOB Nearby, prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVE—A four State ex- 
clusive midwest agency for mechanical equipment used by the 
canning industry is available to a man or organization now 
contacting or interested in contacting this trade. Over 50 years 
of establishment assures regular repeat sales as well as con- 
tinuous parts business. Salary and travelling expenses plus 
graduated commission. Write fully, stating age and past activi- 
ties. Adv. 4425, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege- 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


NO PRIORITY REQUIRED to secure the services of an able 
executive of the food industry. Many of you who read this Ad. 
will know me personally. Age 38, draft exempt, 21 years in 
the industry, thoroughly experienced in sales and manufactur- 
ing. 17 years with one of the Industry’s largest manufacturers. 
Location in South preferred but not absolutely necessary. Have 
wide acquaintance among canners and distributors coast to 
coast. Present employer knows of this Ad. Write or wire Occu- 
pant, 2032 Alton Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 


SMILE AWHILE 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 
WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


BUYING WAR 


BONDS 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HIS CHANCES 


An old Londoner was asked if he was not scared when a bad 
blitz was on. 

No, guv-nor,” was the reply, “can’t say as I am. Yer see, | 
count me chances. Jerry—well, he’s got to take off all right, 
’asn’t he? Then he’s got to cross the Channel, that ain’t too 
easy for ’im. Then he’s got to git by the Coast. Then comes 
the Thames Estuary, that ain’t all he likes. Then comes 
London—well, he can’t miss that; but then he’s got to find 
Ammersmith, then Acacia Road, then No. 87, and then most 
likely, I’ll be at the pub.” 


SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR 
“That Colonel over there is ugly enough to scare a regiment 
of Japs.” 
“Do you know who I am, sir? I’m that Colonel’s daughter!” 
“Do you know who I am?” 
“No.” 
“Thank the Lord!” 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


A little boy swallowed.a bullet. His mother became worried 
and went to the drug store to inquire what she could do to 
remedy the matter. 

The clerk gave her a bottle of castor oil and told her to give 
him three tablespoons of the awful stuff and to make certain 
not to point him at anyone. 


CONCRETE-ABSTRACT 


A teacher was attempting to explain to the class the difference 
between abstract and concrete, and was doing her best to make 
the explanation very simple and clear. “Now,” she said, “con- 
crete is something that you can see and abstract is something 
that you cannot see.” 

A little boy looked quite enlightened, so the teacher ventured 
to test her explanation. “George,” she said, “give me the ex- 
planation of something concrete?” 

“My pants,” was George’s reply. 

“Correct,” said the teacher. “Now give me an example of 
something abstract?” 

“Yours,” gleefully shouted George. 


The bus drew to a stop and fourteen noisy, whooping children 
piled on board, followed by a large, red-faced, perspiring woman. 

“Er—are all these your children, Madam?” asked the driver, 
“or is this a picnic?” 

“They’re all mine,” puffed the woman, “and let me tell you, 
young man, it’s no picnic!” 

“What did you join up for?” 

“I’m not married and I love war. What did you join up ‘or?” 

“For the same reason as you—only just the opposite!” 


A GOLD MINE 


“I’m crazy about your wife, MacTavish, and if you’ll let me 
have her I’ll pay you her weight in gold.” 


“Let me have a few days first.” 
“To think it over?” 
“No, to fatten her up.” 


- 


“Dear Miss,” wrote a particular mother to the teacher: ‘'on’t 
whip our Tommy. He isn’t used to it. We never hit him at 
home except in self-defense.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fal} , N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Houpeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimove, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins &°Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Wamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholin-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mschinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. L-ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONV :YORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishol:' Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food M.-hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
ALK. Ruins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONV: YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin C .pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
fhisholn ‘yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Porte & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

»K. Ro ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONV: ORS, Hydraulic. 


%etlin Cl pman Company, Berlin, Wi 
y, Berlin, Ss. 
Chisholn yder Co., Teswre Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, ‘Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek liachine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IU. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman <omgeny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


_ Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. ; 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Saleni, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Chishc_n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansiny B. Warner, Chicago 
universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, gg | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
ae King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Corn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Have’., Conn 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfiel, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Min: 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, !. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Co in. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Co". 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Ch' 3g ty 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE C 


OMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


PEA ADJUSTMENT. 


4/QU/D ADJUSTMENT 
NO.2 NO. 1. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


CAN STOP 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 

DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


ALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED 


ROBINS SPINACH MACHINERY 


The Robins Continuous Blanch- 
er is recommended as being the 


most practical one on the market. | 
There is absolutely no waste 
during the travel of the spinach 
from the time it enters the ma- 
chine until it is discharged. Of 
all steel welded construction and 
built to last for many years. 


In the Robins Rotary Spinach 
Spray Washer the product is sub- 
jected to continuous sprays of 
water fed through two 1% inch 
water™feed pipes with staggered 
holes in order that the spinach, 
while being carried through the 
washer cylinder, is continuously 
sprayed, Sturdily built for long, 
continuous use. 


Robins Spinach Spray Washer 


A. K.ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


Baltimore 2 Established 1855 Maryland 


Write for copy of our Complete Catalog No. 700 
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Short of help? Cut labor at the picking belt with 


CLARK’S BUSH LIMA 


Earliest of the green-seeded type, nor- 


mally maturing with Henderson’s Bush 
when planted in season. 


Very prolific and of high quality 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 18560 
ridge, N.Y. Indianapolis Los Angeles 
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